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THE WRITER’S “BARREL.” 


Twenty years ago I visited a study in 
Evanston, Illinois. The wall space, with the 
exception of an area reserved above the 
writing table, was filled with books to the 
ceiling of the room. The reserved area was 
divided into many pigeon-holes well filled 
with notes and references, all within reach 
of the hand of the worker. The student 
worker, already recognized for the eloquent 
character of his sermons and addresses, 
Dr. .Newell Dwight Hillis, referred to this 
collection as his “ barrel,” adding that when- 
ever he stood in need of a fresh topic for 
discussion he could always find it there. 

Scientific men as well as literary workers 
find it necessary to have a “barrel.” In 


Charles Darwin’s “Life and Letters” may 
be found the following:— 

“As in several of my books facts observed by others 
have been extensively used, and as I have always had 
several quite distinct subjects in hand at the same 
time, [ may mention that I keep from thirty to forty 
large folios in cabinets with labeled shelves into 
which I can at once put a detached reference or 
memorandum. I have bought many books and at 
their end I make an index of all the facts that con- 
cern my work; or if the book is not my own, write 
out a separate abstract, and of such abstracts I 
have a large drawer full. Before beginning on any 
subject, I look at all the short indexes, and make 
a general and classified index, and by taking the 
one or more proper portfolios, I have all the in- 
formation collected during my life ready for use.” 

The suggestion of a barrel was a very de- 
lightful one to me, and yet has been so 
recently attained, in its compact modern 
form, that I deduce that many other work- 
ers, must, like myself, have failed to have 
their attention called to the nice adapta- 
tion of the vertical file cabinet to their 
exact need. 

A decade ago, feeling an imperative need 
of more system in the storage of reference 
material, I devised a shelf-and-drawer com- 
bination, based on the pigeon-hole and 
horizontal filing systems suggested by Dar- 
win and Hillis. This piece of furniture was 
constructed by the village handy man, but 
proved to be a mongrel, unhandy, a dirt 
catcher, with most of its contents inacces- 
sible from the base of operations, the 
swinging desk chair. 

Since that time various makeshifts have 
been utilized, each one so deficient in some 
essential point of convenience and utility 
that time was frequently wasted in assem- 
bling material, and unprotected reference 
papers acquired a coating of gritty dust. 
This semi-chaos continued up to the present 
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year, when I became the somewhat sus- 
picious, but presently convinced and en- 
thusiastic, owner of a vertical filing cabinet. 

This handsome cabinet now stands at the 
right of my writing table, its four capacious 
drawers within instant reach of my right 
hand. The drawers are hung on ball bear- 
ings and slide noiselessly open with a gentle 
touch. The dimensions of each drawer, 
IOxI2x14 inches, permit the filing of 5,000 
papers in each, besides the necessary guide 
cards. From above downward the drawers 
are labelled: General Reference; Manu- 
scripts; Infantile Paralysis (subject of 
special research;) and General Medicine. 
The cabinet is absolutely dust-proof, its ex- 
terior has no dust-catching projections, and 
the finish is an agreeable, dull, waxlike 
effect, with no glitter of varnish. 

The vertical system permits a wonderfully 
compact arrangement of material in the 
most accessible position. Each reference 
article is enclosed in a folder of heavy 





manila paper, on whose blank projecting 
top the subject, author, and date may be 
inscribed. The folder is then placed behind 
the guide card in the division to which it 
belongs. This arrangement is so immedi- 
ately convenient, that, possessing a card 
catalogue outfit, I have not yet found it 
necessary to make use of it, nor do I think 
it will be essential to do so until the day 
arrives when my material will overflow into 
a second tier of drawers. 

Since the installation of this cabinet a 
number of my literary friends have in- 
spected it with interest, admitting that they 
had no previous knowledge of the useful- 
ness of such an outfit. For those writers, 
unfamiliar with its comforting presence, 
who spend precious moments shuffling over 
inadequate envelope filing systems, the 
vertical file is recommended as a most use- 
ful and time-saving daily companion. 

Jacolyn Van Vliet Manning. 


Srooxtiyn, N. Y. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXIV. 


In the phrase, “He has gathered to- 
gether much interesting material” “to- 
gether” is superfluous. 

“Move” is not so good as “ remove” to 
use in speaking of a change of residence 
or of the location of a business, although 
the colloquial phrase, “I am going to 
move,” is not wrong. The old English 
proverb has it: “ Three removes are as bad 
as a fire.” 

If a ball-player has signed a contract, it 
is not necessary to say that he has signed wp. 

“Horticulturist,” not “horticulturalist” is 
the proper word. Similarly “agriculturist,” 
not “agriculturalist,” is right. 

In England it is the parcels post. In this 
country it is the parcel post, the term being 
fixed by law. 

“Dope” is properly used to mean any 
preparation, as of opium, used to stupefy. 


Used in the sense of prophecy or opinion it 
is senseless, offensive, and outrageous slang. 

There is no excuse for using the phrase 
“different than.” “Different from” is the 
best usage in this country. 

G. K. Chesterton advises us not to “use 
a noun and then an adjective that crosses 
out the noun.” He adds: “ Don’t say: ‘T 
look forward to that larger religion that 
shall have no_ special dogmas.’ It is 
like saying: ‘I shall look forward to that 
larger quadruped who shall have no feet.’ 
A quadruped means something with four 
feet, and a religion means something that 
commits a man to some doctrine about the 
universe.” 5 

Grammatically the phrase, “The murder- 
er's whereabouts ts unknown,” with the verb 
in the singular, is correct, but it is better to 
avoid the apparent mon-concordance by 
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using a different expression, for instance, 
“The police have no idea where the mur- 
derer is.” 

Instead of “He is not as rich as I,” say 
“He is not so rich as I.” When Romeo 
says: “Courage, man; the hurt cannot be 
much,” Mercutio replies: “No; ‘tis not so 
deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door; but ’tis enough; ’twill serve.” 

“ Entail” in law means to limit in descent 
to a particular class of issue. The word 
is improperly used to indicate a necessary 
Tesult, as in the sentence, “The failure of 
the enterprise entailed the loss of his fortune.” 

The word “ Britisher” is offensive to 
some Englishmen, even though it is used to 
some extent in England. 

The common idea that “lurid” means 
“red” “flaming” or luminous” is 
wrong. The word really means pale, yellow, 
murky, dismal, gloomy, wan, ghastly. 

“Maw,” which is often used as if it meant 
“mouth,” really means “stomach,” the re- 
<eptacle into which food is taken by swallow- 
ing. 

An “uncut” book to a bibliophile does 
not mean one that has not been opened with 
a paper knife so that it can be read, but 
one the edges of which have not been 
trimmed, reducing the size of the original 
page. It does not affect the value of a book 
to a collector to open its pages neatly with 
a paper knife. 


or 


$9 












“Dressed” should not be used where only 
“wore” is meant, and passages about what 
people wear should be written with dis- 
cretion. The author of a story in the 
Saturday Evening Post misused “ dressed” 
in writing: “ She was dressed in her usual 
uniform —a battered old beaver hat and a 
new and shiny book,” and Physical Culture, 
in telling how Miss Dora Rodriguez, aged 
nineteen, of Amsterdam, Holland, had nearly 
completed a walk around the world, mis- 
used “wear” in saying: “She wears a 38- 
caliber automatic revolver and two medals.” 

“Occur” has in it the idea of chance or 
accident, of something that happens unex- 
pectedly, and so is best not used referring 
to what takes place by design—a wedding, 
for instance. 

“ Preventative medicine” is wrong; “ pre- 
ventive medicine” is right. 

The English translation of one of Tur- 

gemieff's early novels says of the heroine 
that “she was seventeen years old, and 
very chaste,” as if there were degrees of 
chastity. 
” Describing her rest cure, Eleanor J. 
Smith writes in Harper’s Bazar: “ En- 
folded in a loose gown, I lay prone on my 
back.” In point of fact if the lady lay on 
her back, she lay supine. To lie prone, 
she would have had to lie on another part 
of her anatomy. Edward B. Hughes. 


CamBrivGe, Mass. 





The neophyte in literature has much the 
same feeling in submitting a manuscript to a 
publisher that a fond mother has in sending 
her spoiled darling to school. There is 
vague suspicion that it will not be treated 
quite kindly, and an instinctive desire to take 
it by the hand, so to speak, and interview 
some one in authority, in order to expatiate 
on its peculiar merits and bespeak indul- 
gence for its faults. All this is as natural 









THE PUBLISHER’S READER. 


as it is mistaken, and explains why many 
publishing houses have to delegate some 
one person, armed with the outward sem- 
blance of importance, to meet and reassure 
this importunate class. And in this connec- 
tion it seems worth while to give a word of 
warning against the folly of trying to fore- 
stall or discount the report of the publish- 
er’s Reader. Publishers are almost unani- 
mous in their feeling that an author’s own 
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statement about his book can serve no useful 
purpose. He has either put what he meant 
to into his manuscript—in which case the 
Reader will find it—or he has failed to do 
so, in which case there is small advantage 
in knowing the nature and extent of his fail- 
ure. Be satisfied to let your manuscript 
speak for itself. 

When a manuscript has been entered in 
the manuscript book it becomes a number, 
like a convict or an automobile ; and this 
number remains affixed to it throughout its 
whole period of probation. The manuscript 
book, by the way, differs widely in different 
offices. It may contain merely a laconic 
note of the dates of reception and return ; 
or, in more, methodical offices, it will show 
the entire history of the manuscript during 
every hour of its sojourn, into whose hands 
it passes, and what was the nature of the 
opinion in each case. Some houses supple- 
ment the manuscript book with a card cata- 
logue, arranged under the names of authors, 
which serves the useful purpose of auto- 
matically checking any attempt,to resubmit 
the same manuscript—a practice by no 
means rare, and prompted by the illusive 
hope that it may be given to a different and 
more sympathetic first Reader. 

Every office has its own system of weed- 
ing out manuscripts and assigning them for 
their first reading. The ideal condition, of 
course, would be for the publisher himself 
to read personally every manuscript sub- 
mitted, since no one else can know so well 
as he just what sort of books he is looking 
for. A member of a New York firm con- 
fessed, in a moment of genial expansion, 
that he was never happier in his life than 
during the months of the firm’s humble be- 
ginnings, when manuscripts came in so 
slowly that he and his partner did all the 
reading themselves. Such a condition is 
necessarily transitory ; and the need for a 
first Reader becomes imperative, to play 
much the part that a fuse does in an electric 
light system, and hold back a large part of 
the literary voltage. Subsequent readings 
are a different matter ; and it is no exaggera- 
tien to say that to-day, in three-fourths of 


the publishing houses, and especially in 
those that are most alive and up to date, 
the members of the firm are, to a large ex- 
tent, their own second and third Readers. 

The question not infrequently asked by 
the outsider is, What sort of a person is a 
publisher’s Reader? And at first sight, it 
seems to be one of the most hopeless ques- 
tions to answer, for it would be hard to find 
another vocation in which there is a greater 
outward dissimilarity. Readers are of all 
ages and degrees of training, from the elderly 
university man, with a lifetime of vicissi- 
tudes behind him, to the alert young wo- 
man from a country town, equipped with a 
scant high school education and a valuable 
fund of adaptability. In some cases it is a 
society woman, whom a sudden shift of for- 
tunes has forced to become self-supporting ; 
or, again, a man who has graduated from the 
advertising department into the literary 
branch. But young and old, men and wo- 
men alike, they all possess certain qualities 
in common ; they are all necessarily broadly 
sympathetic, calm and deliberate in their 
judgments, and wide awake to the possibil- 
ities that may be dormant in each manu- 
script that comes into their hands. Their 
business is not solely that of establishing 
literary standards — although these must be 
kept in mind— but of passing upon a busi- 
ness proposition ; their duty Is not so much 
to say this book is bad, as to suggest what 
might possibly be done to it to make it good. 
These facts explain why, although several 
valued publisher’s Readers are creative 
writers, with a novel or two to their credit, 
it is exttfemely rare to find a critic who suc- 
ceeds as a professional Reader. The critic 
has trained himself to judge with a certain 
finality, whether favorably or unfavorably ; 
and he has the right to do this, because he 
is judging of a thing which has reached its 
definite and finished form. The publisher’s 
Reader, on the contrary, always keeps in 
mind the possibility of revision; a manu- 
script is still potentially something in the 
course of development ; the difference is not 
unlike that between the child and the adult ; 
and the wise publisher’s Reader is indulgent 
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toward faults, knowing that, as in the case 
of childhood, a manuscript may be made to 
outgrow them. 

Naturally, no Reader is infallible ; and the 
mistake which every first Reader is most 
carefully warned against is that of letting 
something really good slip through his fin- 
gers. A misplaced enthusiasm, unfounded 
praise of a book that proves to be mediocre, 
does no more serious harm than to waste a 
little time, since no book is finally accepted 
without many readings, but the first Read- 
er’s verdict, when negative, is in many cases 
final. And an incompetent first Reader, 
armed with too much authority, may do a 
good deal of harm through a long period of 
time before his incompetence is discovered. 
Here is the actual experience of one New 
York house: The manuscript department 
was largely in control of one young wo- 
man ; the manuscripts she recommended re- 
ceived a- second reading, but all the rest 
were returned unquestioned. Some of her 
recommendations were in the nature of 
over-praise, but, on the whole, her opinions 
seemed sane, and in no case was she respon- 
sible for books that proved to be actual fail- 
ures. But at the end of some fifteen months, 
the manuscript records showed that she had 
turned down no less than six manuscripts 
any one of which the house would have been 
glad to take, and which, published elsewhere, 
had subsequently figured in the “ best- 
seller” lists. 

Another publisher, 
above case, said: 


commenting on the 
“This seems to me an 
extraordinary and unnecessary case. I do 
not think that it could possibly happen to 
us, because of the system under which we 
work. When I have occasion to employ a 
new Reader, I begin by holding forth in a 
lengthy disquisition as to just what I want 
in the form of a Reader’s opinion. First of 
all, it must tell me what the book is about, 
what the author has tried to put into it. I 
want him to tell me what the book is; I 
don’t want to hear what the book isn’t. He 


can tell me what his own opinion of the 
book is, but, first of all, I want him to give 
me facts that will enable me to form my 
If he does this, there is no fear of 


own. 











anything really good getting by us, even if 
the Reader does underrate it.” 

But, notwithstanding this optimistic view, 
the fact remains that Readers do frequently 
let choice prizes slip through their fingers. 
It is not so many years since a patient and 
persistent beginner in fiction steadily bam- 
barded the portals of a certain high-class 
monthly magazine, only to have his offer- 
ings returned to him, with the perfunctory. 
courtesy of the rejection slip. At length, to 
his great surprise, he received one day a 
letter from the editor-in-chief, expressing 
cordial appreciation of a story which had 
been published in another magazine, and 
begging the author to submit some of his 
work. And in the sequel, a goodly number 
ot the stories previously turned down by the 
first Reader were published in that very 
magazine, and later brought out in book 
form by the same house. 

It is a curious paradox that the very fact 
that constant reading of mediocre matter 
tends to blunt the literary taste forms one of 
the Reader’s safeguards against blunders. 
It is easy to see how this happens. As al- 
ready said, when a Reader thinks a certain 
book better than it really is, no great harm 
has been done, because the second or third 
Reader will check his mistake. It is the 
Reader who blindly misses something very 
good who commits what is irreparable. But. 
if you question any veteran Reader, he will 
tell you that the more his mind becomes 
blunted by the endless reading of trash, the 
quicker he is to grasp at even a gleam of 
intelligence, while a book that rises above 
mediocrity becomes magnified into a mas- 
terpiece. “1 may oOver-praise,” said one 
Nestor of the profession, “but the more 
tired I am the less danger there is of let- 
ting anything good slip by.” And in further 
illustration, he instanced one cf his own 
blunders, a fulsome eulogy of a ponderous 
and dull historical novel. “ The truth is,” 
he said, “I was so sick of fiction that the 
fact this was almost all history and hardly 
any story was such a mental relief that it 
struck me at the time as a very wonderful 
book.” 


It is a pity that professional etiquette for- 
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bids the mention by name of novels that 
every one knows and that suffered many 
vicissitudes, and in some cases were saved 
from rejection by the scant margin of a 
single voice. One of the best sellers of two 
seasons ago serves as a case in point. The 
manuscript was handed over to a certain 
special Reader, whose verdict usually carried 
some weight. He was told that the house 
so far was divided in its vJews, with the 
weight of opinion against it. The next 
morning. when the Reader returned with 
his opinion, he was met with the words : “I 
am sorry we troubled you, but we have just 
written rejecting the book.” “Has the 
letter gone ?’ asked the Reader ; “ because 
if it has n't I want you to listen to me.” It 
happened that the letter had not gone ; but 
an hour later another letter went in its 
place, accepting the book unqualifiedly. 

Here is the inside history of still another 
novel which a few years ago was being read 
and discussed throughout the breadth of the 
continent ; it had gone to two publishers, 
been returned by the first without comment, 
and by the second after a personal interview 
with the author, who refused to consent to 
the imposed condition of changing the plot 
to a “happy ending.” Every Reader and 
member of the firm had written favorable 
reports ; the book was rejected on the state- 
ment of the head traveling salesman that 
“it would not sell.” A third publisher hap- 
pened to run across this manuscript repos- 
ing on the desk of a magazine editor. A 
casual question elicited the reply that the 
editor had read only the first few chapters, 
but that it was obviously hopeless. The 
publisher, happening to know some of the 
previous magazine work of the author in 
question, borrowed the manuscript, sat up 
the greater part of the night in a breathless 
reading of it, and wrote to the author in 
post haste, making an offer for the book 
rights. “But,” he says, emphatically, “ the 
editor was dead right in his opinion, as 
based on a reading of the opening chapters. 
The author had not caught the right stride 
until about Chapter V, and our only con- 
dition was that Chapters I to IV should be 
eliminated.” 


Probably the most important services ren- 
dered by Readers of the higher type — and 
to a large extent, this means members of 
publishing houses —is in the nature of ad- 
vice as to revision. Publishers, editors, and 
professional Readers are constantly and 
willingly giving the benefit of their experi- 
ence to young authors seeking guidance. 
Here is a striking instance: A woman of 
unusual discernment, who happened at the 
time to be reading both for a publishing 
house and for a magazine issued by it, came 
across a striking short story of the South 
Sea Islands, submitted to the magazine by 
an utterly unknown writer. The workman- 
ship was crude, but the plot was so strong 
and unusual that the Reader wrote to the 
author, telling him that it was too good to 
be wasted on a short story, and that he ought 
to work it over into a novel. As a result, 
the author, who had had a life of exciting 
adventures in the Philippines and a rich 
store of material, put himself under this 
Reader’s guidance ; a year was spent in re- 
making the short story into a novel; the 
Reader’s verdict was adverse. “ Perhaps I 
was wrong,” she admitted; “but perhaps 
the fault is yours ; suppose you try again, 
making such and such changes.”’ Another 
year passed, and a second time the Reader 
decided against the book. But this time 
the faults were obvious, and due partly to 
advice that the Reader now recognized was 
unwise, and partly to the author’s miscon- 
ception of her ideas. A third year produced 
a work that they both agreed was good, and 
that received a cordial endorsement of pub- 
lic approval when the house subsequently 
accepted and published it. 

But there are other demands for wariness 
on the part of the professional Reader, as 
well as watching out for dormant genius. 
The kinds of knowledge demanded of him 
are of the most motley sort, and often so far 
outside of his presumed experience that the 
only wonder is that he does not blunder 
oftener. Ignorance and dishonesty on the 
part of authors both offer abundant pitfalls. 
Here is a suggestive little instance, not very 
serious in itself, but typifying the sort of 
blunder that might so easily slip past an 
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editor. An uncommonly well-written ani- 
mal story, dealing with a fight to the death 
between two black leopards, caught the at- 
tention of the whole office staff of a certain 
popular magazine of adventure; it was 
really a careful piece of work, and, as sub- 
sequent inquiry revealed, was based upon 
many hours of patient study of a lithe and 
sleek black leopard -formerly contained in 
the zoological collection in Bronx Park. 
But, unfortunateiy, the misguided author laid 
the scene of his story in a Mexican forest, 
and one member of the magazine staff hap- 
pened to be enough of a naturalist to re- 
member that black leopards, in their native 
haunts, are never found very far removed 
from the Malay peninsula. 

Lastly, a word of two about the greatest 
tragedy that can befall the manuscript de- 
partment of a publishing house —the loss of 
a manuscript. Most houses make it their 
proud boast that no manuscript has ever 
been lost by them; and, indeed, final and 
irrevocable loss is extremely rare. But all 
houses have had numerous attacks of acute 
temporary heartburn, with a complete over- 
turning of the entire office machinery, in a 
mad and desperate hunt after the mislaid 
document. 

A single case of actual loss has come to 
the attertion of the present writer. It was 
several years ago, and happened to one of 
the largest publishing houses in the coun- 
try, through the carelessness of a young 
boy employed to wrap and label the manu- 
scripts to be returned. In some way, two 
of these manuscripts became confused: and 
the first intimation that the firm had of the 
tragedy was when an irate author wrote to 
know why some one else’s manuscript had 
been sent him in place of his own, and what 
the publishers proposed to do about it. 
Further inquiry revealed the additional 
tragedy that the other manuscript had gone 
hopelessly adrift ; and the situation became 
still more painful when the author avowed 
his intention to hold the manuscript sent 
him by mistake, as a hostage, until his own 
was found. All this is now somewhat 
ancient history ; but there are certain per- 
sons connected with the manuscript depart- 


ment of the house in question who to this 
day do not like to hear the words “lost 
manuscript ” mentioned. 

One young woman, with an_ enviable 
record for accuracy, when asked whether she 
could remember of any manuscript having 
been lost during her tenure of office replied 
decisively : “ No, indeed, I never have any 
trouble in finding manuscripts ; my trouble 
is to get rid of them!” And she then pro- 
ceeded to instance one manuscript which 
had reposed in the office safe for more than 
twelve years, and was still waiting to be 
claimed. “ Every month or two,” she added, 
“when I have a little leisure time, I send 
out a whole batch of letters, begging auth- 
ors to call for their manuscripts, or asking 
where they will authorize me to forward 
them. But usually I get no reply, or else a 
request to keep the manuscript a little 
longer, until the author has a permanent ad- 
dress.” 

All things considered, the  publisher’s 
Reader is a wholesome influence in the pub- 
lishing world to-day. His influence is ex- 
erted chiefly in eliminating what is worthless 
and in raising the whole average standard 
of the great mass of writings that range 
frank mediocrity to something just 
short of genius. A Reader’s opinions must 
necessarily in a measure reflect the standards 
of the publishing house for which he reads ; 
and here and there we may find a Reader 
whose tendency is to recommend changes of 
a sort that commercializes rather than im- 
tut this is the exceptional case. 
It may be said, without fear of contra- 
diction, that most publishers and Readers 
to-day are co-operating in an honest at- 
tempt to raise the standard. They cannot 
sight of the fact that books are a 
business proposition, as well as an aesthetic 
delight ; but they can, and do, stretch many 
a point in favor of the finer qualities. As 
one Reader, who happens also to be a mem- 
ber of a firm, expressed it: “If we did not 
publish at least one or two volumes a year 
on which we were fully prepared to lose 
money, we should think there was some- 
thing radically wrong with us.” 

The Bookman. Calvin Winter. 
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Vor. XXV. Jury, 1913. No. 7. 
Short practical articles on topics con- 


nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*e 


Some good suggestions as to what maga- 
zine stories ought and ought not to be are 
given in a note sent out by the publishers 


which says: 


of 
“There are no stories of the white slaves 
in the Popular Magazine, and the writers 
never seem to have heard of an instance of 


the Popular Magazine, 


marital infelicity. It is good to pick up a 
magazine of this kind with stories of the 
healthy sort, stories of big enterprises un- 
dertaken by men, stories of the stock ex- 
change, of the army and navy, of baseball 
and other sports, an occasional love story, 
too, with the curtain falling upon the mar- 
riage scene, not rising upon it.” 


e *e 


A queer case, brought under the English 


libel law, has been before the courts in 
England. The English Illustrated Magazine 


a while ago published a story under the 
name of W. Pett Ridge, which, as it was 
shown in court, was written by a Bourne- 
mouth grocer’s clerk. Mr. Pett Ridge 
brought a libel action, asserting that his 
reputation as a writer had been greatly 
injured by having credited to him such stuff 
as that written by the grocer’s clerk. The 
magazine editor's defence was that he sup- 
posed that the manuscript, which came with- 
out a letter and with only a stamped enve- 
lope addressed to “W. Pett Ridge” en- 
closed, was one of Mr. Pett Ridge’s earlier 
efforts. He offered two guineas for it, while 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s price, according to his 
counsel, for a story of equal length— 
twenty columns—is twenty guineas. Jer- 
ome K. Jerome, testifying as an expert 
about the damage to the author’s reputa- 
tion, said that editors watch the work of 
authors, and that any one reading this story 
in the English Illustrated Magazine would 
think that: Mr. Pett Ridge was going to 
pieces —that he had softening of the brain. 
The magazine was required to pay £150 
damages. 


e * 


Why a writer should not be discouraged 
by rejections is suggested by a magazine 
article written by Reginald J. Smith, head 
of the London firm of Smith, Elder, & Co., 
and editor of the Cornhill Magazine. Mr. 


Smith says that for the magazine he edits 
there are read annually something like three 
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thousand manuscripts, of which on an aver- 
age only one in two hundred is accepted. 
About six hundred book manuscripts a 
year are offered to his firm for publication, 
ard of these somewhat less than two per 
cent. are accepted. These figures may 
seem depressing to authors, but it should 
be borne in mind that they show the manu- 
script demand of one firm, and _ that 
very many of the manuscripts rejected by 
that firm no doubt find acceptance else- 
where. Instead of discouraging writers, 
these statistics should teach them to be per- 
sistent. If a manuscript is good, it will find 
acceptance somewhere, and the _ writer 
should keep on trying with it until he suc- 
ceeds in placing it, or until he is convinced 
by a long series of rejections that the manu- 


script really is not good. W. H. H. 
> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Roe L. Hendrick, whose story, “A Pair 
of ‘ Pintos,’” appeared in the Youth’s Com- 
panion for June 12, was born in western 
New York in 1867, and except for a trial 
at school teaching in his. late teens has 
devoted his entire life to newspaper and 
literary work. He learned to set type and 
chase “locals and ads.” before he could 
vote, and then worked as a reporter and 
telegraph editor in Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, and New York. In 1891 a chance 
paragraph contributed to the New York 
Herald led to a request for more, and for 
the next eight years Mr. Hendrick devoted 
himself to “ jokes,” —i.e., paragraphs, dia- 
logues, and jingles. At the outset there 
were not more than a dozen writers in the 
“entire country who made a serious business 
of “small humor,” and the reward was 
ampie, considering the outlay of labor, it 
being easy to pick up from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars a week. Passing years, how- 
ever, brought a degree of competition that 
seriously curtailed the reward, and Mr. 
Hendrick turned to juvenile fiction. In the 
past ten years he has written nearly a 
_thousand short stories, which have been 


published in all of the leading young peo- 
ple’s periodicals, the Youth’s Companion 
alone having printed scores of these ad- 
venture and farm tales In addition to 
writing stories, Mr. Hendrick has _ spent 
seven years as managing editor of papers 
in Ithaca, N. Y., Titusville, Penn. and 
elsewhere, but he now confines himself en- 
tirely to story-writing. His home is in 
Wolcott, N. Y. 


Ethelyn Leslie Huston, who had a story, 
“The Man in Gray,” in Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine for June, is a newspaper woman who 
is now director of the welfare work in the 
store of the L. S. Donaldson Company, of 
Minneapolis. Mrs. Huston was born in 
Toronto, Canada, and received her early 
education in a convent school. Later she 
went to live in Nebraska and was graduated 
from Bellevue College. She began her 
newspaper work on the Westside Star, a 
weekly paper in Cleveland, where she spent 
three vears. Then she joined the editorial 
staff of the Cleveland Press, and later wrote 
for the Chicago Tribune, the Chicago 
Record-Herald, and the Chicago Chronicle, 
acting as dramatic critic on the Chronicle. 
While in Chicago she was vice president of 
the Independent Pen Woman’s club, an or- 
ganization which brought such nien as EI- 
bert Hubbard, Edwin Markham, and Veresh- 
chagin, the famous Russian artist, to the 
Before going to Minneapolis, Mrs. 
Huston was on the Sunday staff of the New 
York Herald, and she is now a regular con- 
tributor to the New York World syndicate. 
Her stories have been published in the 
Smart Set, Ainslee’s, and other magazines. 
When she was on the Cleveland Press, Mrs. 
Huston spent a week in the Ohio State 
prison. It was known that deplorable 
conditions existed there, and to get con- 
vincing proof one night she disguised her- 
self, went down into one of the tenement 
districts of the city, got arrested as a 
derelict, and was sentenced to a week’s im- 
prisonment. The story that she wrote of 
her experiences reformed conditions in the 


city. 





prison and drove out the superintendent in 
disgrace. 


Francis M. Kieron, whose paper, “ The 
Battle of Guilford Court House,” has just 
been published in the Journal of American 
History (New York) for the first quarter 
of 1913, was born in Iowa, but later lived 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he attended 
St. Thomas College. He married Miss 
Margaret A. Thornton, of St. Paul, who is 
a graduate of the academic department of 
the University of Minnesota. Mr. Kieron’s 
essays on literature and history have ap- 
peared in general publications, but it is 
only lately that he has written for histori- 
cal magazines, and he regards this work as 
a kind of forerunner for a complete history 
of the American Revolution which he has 
anticipated for some time. For years he has 
been greatly interested in the American his- 
tory of the middle and latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Americana. of New 
York, will publish his second magazine 
paper, an article on the Life of Montcalm, 
in its August number. Mr. and Mrs. Kieron 
now live in Beaumont, California. 


‘ 
2 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Burnett.— Clitton Heights, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s place in Bermuda, is 
about midway between Hamilton and _ St. 
George. Mrs. Burnett says she expects 
herself to work at her desk each morning, 
though she confesses with a laugh that the 
lure of her gardens at times is irresistible. 
That this often has been the case recently 
accounts for the fact that the final chapters 
of “ T. Tembarom,” now [ April ] appearing 
serially, are not finished. 

“T never sit down and plan a book,” she 
explained. “At first, something comes to 
me which usually is nebulous. It does not 
exactly float into my mind, but seems rather 
to float about it, as a bird might flutter 
near, after having decided to get acquainted. 
Whatever it is, I do not interfere with it — 
never try to corral it and think it out, but 
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just put it out of my mind and let it take 
its course, and in time it completes itself. 
Then, and not until then, I begin writing, 
and work rapidly and without stress.” 

Some of her stories, Mrs. Burnett says, 
have their beginning in incidents which are 
brought to her attention. This was the 
case with her story, “T. Tembarom,” in 
which the hero is a real person, who still is 
alive. 

“T was confined to my bed,” she said, in 
speaking of the origin of that story, “by a 
severe hurt in a carriage accident, and to 
relieve the tedium of a long convalescence 
a young relative often came to see me. To 
lead me to forget my discomfort, he related 
the laugh-provoking experiences he had 
when, a soldier of fortune, he was making 
his start in life. At first I was just enter- 
tained and did not think of what he told me 
as material. Then I began to fancy what a 
person taken suddenly from the life and 
surroundings this young man described 
would do if he found himself in the English 
environment I wrote of in ‘The Shuttle.’ 
A story began to take form, and after a time 
completed itself, though I have been slow 
in setting it down. You see, I had two gar- 
dens to make and to encourage after they 
were made, and time does slip away at 
such a rate when one is working with a 
garden.” 

This led to a discussion of the latest of 
her literary children. I said I did not see 
how she was going to bring things out com- 
fortably for all concerned. Mrs. Burnett 
laughed with the abandon of a girl, as she 
exclaimed : — 

“Good! I am so glad you can’t see how 
it’s coming out! That really is nice to 
hear.” — New York. Times. 

Chesterton.— Mr. Chesterton has been in- 
dulging in autobiography. “TI appeared in a 
form more or less human,” he writes, “on 
the top of Campden Hill, Kensington, and 
was christened in the little St. George’s 
Church, close to the tall water works tower. 
I went to St. Paul’s School, where I did no 
work, but wrote a lot of bad poetry, which 
has, fortunately, perished with the almost 
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equally bad exercises. I got a prize for one 
of those prize poems which stand as the 
salutary humiliations at the head of so many 
paths of journalism and literature. Golly! 
What a poem! It had a sturdy Protestant 
tone. It was about St. Francis Xavier, of 
whom I had never heard. Before I left 
school I had been a member of a little 
amateur club with a little amateur maga- 
zine, in which the beginnings of intelligence 
were fairly brighter. Most of my friends 
went to Oxford, but I played at learning to 
illustrate books and then went and read 
manuscripts in a publisher’s office. In 
the first experiment I discovered that I 
could not draw pictures, but that I could 
talk about them ; and I think the first things 
of mine properly printed were two isolated 
reviews of art books in the Bookman. Then 
I became absorbed in the publisher’s manu- 
scripts, but not in the right way. Every 
day my critical reports became of more 
interest to me and of less use to him, until 
I suddenly realized the fact that I was some 
sort of journalist, and bowed myself out. I 
owe it to my friends and to my luck that, 
though I had no money in particular and 
married on very much less than a hundred 
pounds a year, I never was put to the ulti- 
mate Fleet street test that drives men to 
intellectual prostitution. By a coincidence, 
a kind of work came to my hand from a 
group which, though not prosperous and 
quite the reverse of popular, thought and 
talked much as I did, so that I felt but little 
break with the crude convictions of my boy- 
hood. My old friends at Oxford had 
mingled with a very original and sincere 
school of politicians who were reasserting 
an idealistic liberalism, a traditional praise 
of liberty, against both the most powerful 
fashions of that time. At that time at Ox- 
ford everything that was moral was socia- 
list. Everything that was immoral was im- 
perialist. Mr. Belloc, Mr. Hammond, J. S. 
Phillimore, and the rest thus fought with 
two unpopularities at once. The outbreak 
of the South African war seemed to them a 
sort of signal for a direct defiance of what 
they thought (as I did, and as I do to this 


day ), the sheer devil-worship of commer- 
cial empire and compulsory colonial expan- 
sion. They founded the Pro-Boer Speaker, 
a spirited paper, from which some of the 
first books from Belloc and myself were 
pulled and patched together. My friend, 
Mr. Oldershaw — now, by all the thunder- 
ing wheels of time, a J. P. — pestered these 
poor people with my articles ; and I never 
shall be so proud of anything again as I 
was then of my companions and of my 
cause. Whether | could now be so happy 
and so universally hated I do not know; 
but I would try. The result of this sort of 
Oxford skirmish was that, when the mid- 
night of jingoism had passed, and the Daily 
News had been recovered for the older 
liberal tradition, the new editor, R. C. Leh- 
man, gave me a place upon that paper. In 
that paper I have written a vast amount of 
nonsense and also, I happen to. think, 2 
great deal of sense.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


How a Successful Play was Made.-- Bayard 
Veiller tells in the Metropolitan for June 
how he wrote “ Within the Law.” 
done to bear out an assertion he made that 
the popular, lurid crook melodrama is the 
easiest stuff in the world to turn out, and 


It was 


that he could do one in a month. “ Within 
the Law” was written in three weeks. In 
its original form it was an attack on the 
jury system. The character corresponding 
to Gilder, the department store proprietor, 
was the judge who sentenced Mary Turner 
to prison. Mary was pretty much as she is 
now, a salesgirl accused of theft. The 
scene of the first act was a court room. 
The jury had been out all night. Everybody 
was worn out with the long, tedious wait 
for the verdict. The jury filed in, sleepy, 
blear-eyed, and cross. The _ proceedings 
were hurried as much as possible. The 
clerk of the court gabbled through the 
formulas. The foreman in a weary 
voice announced the verdict of “ guilty.” 
“In a word,” says Mr. Veiller. “I 
showed the case of a girl who was being 
railroaded to prison in order that the judge 


usual 
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might get away on a hunting trip, and that 
everybody else concerned might hurry 
through with their work. The judge pro- 
nounced sentence—three years—and it 
was to him instead of the department store 
proprietor that Mary Turner made the 
speech that now ends the first act of 
‘ Within the Law.’ 

“T did not have to invent this. Such 
conditions actually exist and have existed 
for years. I knew the whole police and 
criminal courts situation backward, thanks 
to my experience of several years as a re- 
porter. I ‘covered’ police headquarters in 
New York for a long period before I took 
to play writing. During that time Theodore 
Roosevelt was police commissioner, ‘ Jake’ 
Riis was doing headquarters for the Sun, 
Lincoln Steffens for the Evening Post, and 
I for the Evening Mail. In no other way 
can a man acquire such a thorough know- 
ledge of and insight into the realities that 
make our civilization hideous, as by the 
work that falls to the lot of a police re- 
porter. He knows the inside of the system 
by which poor people are exploited for the 
benefit of the unscrupulous. He sees noth- 
ing but tne reverse of the medal. He learns 
the hollowness of the pretenses by which 
the system is maintained. 

“The next three acts developed naturally 
out of this situation. It is only right to 
make due acknowledgment to Alexandre 
Dumas, for, as you have no doubt recog- 
nized, the idea of the person wrongfully 
convicted and imprisoned carrying 
systematic plan of vengeance is nothing 
but the plot of ‘Monte Cristo.” The main 
difference is that it is a girl instead of a 
man. Most of the managers I subsequently 
took the play to threw up their hands in 
horror at this idea. They declared we 
never in the world could win the sympathy 
of audiences for a woman who devoted all 
her energies to revenge. They could not see 
that this is one of the most elemental feel- 
ings in human nature. Some big elemental 
feeling must be the basis of all drama. And 
the instinct to say ‘I'll get even with you’ 
is one of the most universal. I 


out a 


made the 


yirl set out deliberately to injure the man 
who had sent her to prison. The natural 
thing for her to consider was: ‘Where can 
I hurt him most ?’ Obviously his affection 
for his boy was his tenderest spot. More- 
over, as he had irreparably ruined her life, 
it was logical for her to attack his. And 
the best way to damage it was to associate 
it by marriage with that of a convicted 
felon, so that by marrying his son she 
inflicted a two-fold injury on her enemy. 
Hence her crucial speech in the second act: 
‘You took away my name and gave me 2 
number. Now I have given up that number 
and I’ve got your name!’ 

“The change in the first act from an 
attack on the jury system to an attack on 
department stores came about in this way: 
I set aside the court room scene so as to 
use it in another play. I left the heroine 
as she was, a salesgirl wrongfully accused 
of theft. And I made her plight the basis 
of an attack on the department store 
system in particular and our economic 
system in general. I am free to admit that 
I saw the pictorial value of existing con- 
ditions and particularly for the first act of 
‘Within the Law.’ They made a first act 
just as suitable as the previous one that 1} 
set aside for future use. The subsequent 
acts followed it just as naturally as they 
followed the other.. 

“To return to the original process. 
Knowing the police methods, it was per- 
fectly easy to imagine the girl’s history after 
she was let out of jail. It is the almost in- 
variable practice of the police when they see 
an ex-convict to warn the employer. So 
naturally the first thing that would have 
happened to Mary Turner soon after she 
obtained a job would be for a detective to 
come into the shop and give the boss full 
information about ‘her. After a few at- 
tempts to earn an honest living, being deter- 
mined not to become a prostitute, she would 
say to herself: “Oh, very well; if they 
won't let me be honest I’ll get money in the 
same way the big, successful crooks, the 
politicians, and the grafters gets theirs, — 
dishonestly, but within the law.’ At the 
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same time I made her execute her scheme 
for revenge on Gilder. 

“The fourth act I stole. Almost every 
incident in it is a matter of public record. 
The third degree trick worked on Joe Gar- 
son by Inspector Burke in the play is pre- 
cisely the same trick that was carried out 
by Inspector Byrnes, undoubtedly the best 
policeman who ever lived, on a crook named 
McGloin. Everybody down at headquarters 
knows about it—in fact it is related in 
Byrnes’s book. 

“ As for the trap laid for Mary Turner by 
the inspector, that also was comparatively 
easy. Police methods are invariably simple. 
Whenever they want to catch criminals and 
cannot procure evidence the policy is to en- 
trap them into committing some crime at 
which they can be caught. This they do by 
means of a stool pigeon; hence the char- 
acter of ‘English Eddie.’ Originally I had 
the woman take part in the burglary of 
Gilder’s home -for additional revenge. It 
was thanks to an excellent suggestion from 
Charles Klein that I changed this. He 
pointed out that this would alienate the au- 
diences’. sympathy, which her previous 
wrongs had-won for her. Accordingly, I 
had her go to Gilder’s house, not to share 
in but to prevent the robbery. Then oc- 
curred the problem of how to account for 
her finding out about the burglary scheme. 
One thing a playwright always has to avoid 
is giving audiences cause to puzzle over any 
point. Once they do that their attention is 
distracted from the action and the suspense 
is broken. It was Roi Megrue who sug- 
gested that I have the inspector telephone 
her anonymously so as to inveigle her into 
the trap. These changes were made after 
the play had opened in Chicago. 

“The Maxim silencer business I put in be- 
cause there was a great deal in the news- 
papers about the invention just at the time 
I was writing the piece. I think every play 
should be, as largely as possible, a reflex of 
what is in the papers at the present time — 
not only in lesser details such as this, but in 
larger affairs. When the silencer was pub- 
licly tested it was said that reporters in the 
next room had been unable to hear the 


sound of the shot. So I thought: ‘If re- 
porters, why not policemen?’ The intro- 
duction of the incident in the second act, 
when Joe Garson shows how effective the 
silencer is by shooting at a vase, was merely 
a matter of ordinary technical skill. You 
must let the audience see things like that for 
themselves : it is not sufficient to explain 
them. 

“Incidentally, a great many people who 
saw the play have wondered whether the 
vase is really shot. If guns used on the 
stage were actually loaded with bullets I 
shudder to think of the calamities that 
might follow. I would not trust my life to 
the marksmanship of the average actor. 
There is a very simple mechanism by which 
the vase is smashed at just the right mo- 
ment in such a way that it seems to have 
been shattered by a bullet. 

“The revolving searchlight from the 
Metropolitan tower which flashes in through 
the window in the third act and reveals the 
dead body of English Eddie to Inspector 
Burke was the result of mere accident. This 
was not in the play originally, but was in- 
troduced during the Chicago run of the 
piece. For some’ time, however, I felt the 
need of a spot light to account for the in- 
spector’s seeing the body while the room 
was almost in tota] darkness. But I could 
not figure out any plausible excuse for 
bringing it in. One afternoon I was talking 
to Al Woods in his room on the sixth floor 
of the Sherman House in Chicago. Sud- 
denly a bright light was reflected on the 
ceiling from the street. I jumped up, went 
to the window and saw that a wagon was 
passing by with a large plate of glass. This 
had caught the sunlight and flashed it up 
into the room. That gave me the idea for 
the third act: ‘Why not a searchlight ?’ I 
remembered that there were two such in 
New York, one on top of the Hippodrome 
and the other on the Metropolitan tower, 
and it just became a question of which was 
the more expedient to use. 

“When Archie Selwyn, who was, still is, 
and always will be, my business agent, 
took over the play from Mr. Brady, 
he paid Mr. Brady ten thousand dol- 
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lars for the property, and assumed 
Mr. Brady’s contract with me, which 
called for an unusually high royalty for a be- 
ginner—five per cent. on the first four 
thousand of the gross receipts and ten per 
cent. on everything over that amount. Sel- 
wyn had been very pleased, as a play agent, 
over this contract, and he didn’t seem to 
mind it greatly when he took it over as a 
manager. But we -both thought it a good 
deal of a joke. I especially enjoyed it. 

“None of us thought for a minute that 
‘Within the Law’ would be the success that 
it is. We all looked for a moderate hit and 
a run possibly until the first of the year, but 
that we should sell out on the second night 
that the play was presented in New York 
and never have an empty seat in the house 
for three hundred performances was beyond 
our wildest dreams. 

“The play will make a fortune for Mr. 
Selwyn and his associates, and it’s doing 
very well indeed for me, too, thank you 
kindly.” 


Araold Bennett’s Views on Writing.— One 
Treason why a play is easier to write than a 
novel is that a play is shorter than a novel. 
On the average one may say that it takes 
six plays to make the matter of a novel. 
Other things being equal, a short work of 
art presents fewer difficulties than a longer 
one. 
jority, but then the majority, having never 
attempted to produce a long work of art, 
are unqualified to offer an opinion. It is 
said that the most difficult form of poetry 
is the sonnet. But the most difficult form of 
poetry is the epic. The proof that the son- 
net is the most difficult form is alleged to be 
in the fewness of perfect sonnets. 

There are, however, few more perfect 
sonnets than perfect epics. A perfect son- 
net may be a heavenly accident. But such 
accidents can never happen to writers of 
epics. Some years ago we had an enormous 
palaver about the “art of the short story,” 
which numerous persons who had omitted 
to write novels pronounced to be more dif- 
ficult than the novel. But the fact remains 
that there are scores of perfect short stories, 


The contrary is held true by the ma- . 
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whereas it is doubtful whether anybody but 
Turgenieff ever did write a perfect novel. 

A short form is easier to manipulate than 
a long form because its construction is less 
complicated, because the balance of its pro- 
portions can be more easily corrected by 
means of a rapid survey, because it is lawful 
and even necessary in it to leave undone 
many things which are very hard to do, and 
because the emotional strain is less pro- 
longed. The most difficult thing in all art is 
to maintain the imaginative tension unslack- 
ened throughout a considerable period. — 
Arnold Bennett, in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





(Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tae Waiter.) 


On ALLowInG tHE Epitor to SHop Earty For 
Curistmas. Leonard Hatch. Open Letters. Century 
for July. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF Frepertc Remincton. With 
pictures by Frederic Remington and portrait. 
Augustus Thomas. Century for July. 

DIFFERENCES IN ENGLISH AND American Usace. 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. Harfer's Magasine for July. 

Tue AvutHor or “ RosinsOn Crusoe” ( Daniel 
Defoe ). Edith Wyatt. North American Review for 
July. 

Tue Youncer Noveuists. Mrs. W. L. Courtney. 
North American Review for July. 

A Conresston 1n Prose. ( By one who describes 
himself only as a professional writer since twenty- 
one, and as one who has suddenly comprehended 
what cadence means in prose.) Atlantic for July. 

Tue Ctassics Acatn. Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
Atlantic for July. 

Pepys at CHURCH. 
July. 

Litre Pictures or O. Henry. 
Bookman for July. 

INCONCLUSIVENESS AND Some Recent Novets. F. 
T. Cooper. Bookman for July. 

Tse Dtat’s Purttan Epitor (Francis Fisher 
Browne). With portrait. American Review of Re- 
views for July. 

Writtnc Pays. 
for July. 

Gutmpses OF THomas§ Carivie. Percy Fitzgerald. 
Contemporary Review for June. 

Anprew Lanc. Eastern and Western Review for 
June. 

FRANCIS 
June 1. 


George Hodges. Atlantic for 


Arthur W. Page. 


Arnold Bennett. Metropolitan 


Fisher Browne, 1843-1913. Dial for 
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Breaxinc Into Newspaper Work. Rev. John T. 
Faris ( Editor of Forward). Christian Endeavor World 
for June 5. 4 

Tue Prorits or Poetry. 

Ports Laureate. 
June 14. 

THe AUTHOR as 
Bellman for June 21. 

REPUTATION AND 
Beliman for June 28. 

Rosert Burns aND THE Soncs OF SCOTLAND. 
Rev. J]. T. Sunderland. Christian Register for June 5. 

Tue Broxen Sworv (Francis Fisher Browne ). 
Percy F. Bicknell. Christian Register for June 26. 

ExpLaininG Keetey (James Keeley, Managing 
Editor, Chicago Tribune). Peter Clark Macfarlane. 
Collier's for June 28. 

Writer and GentLteman (T. A. Janvier ). 
dook for June 28. 

Antonto Focazzaro. E. S. 
Author ( London ) for June 2. 


Bellman for June 14. 
Richard Burton. Bellman for 
a Citizen. Richard Burton. 


Notoriety. Richard Burton. 


Out- 


Romero-Todesco. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





J. M. Barrie has been made a baronet. 

Hall Caine at sixty is said to be getting 
at least $50,000 a year from his literary 
work. 


Jack London announces that he will not 
only exact good prices hereafter for motion 
picture delineations of his short stories and 
novels, but will also act in them, so as to 
insure the right sort of interpretation of 
his heroes. 


The French Academy has awarded its 
literary grand prize of $2,000 to Romain 
Rolland, the playwright, novelist and his- 
torical writer, author of “Jean Christophe.” 
The prize was intended for a novel pub- 
lished within two years, but a debate arose 
as to whether it should be awarded to a be- 
ginner or as a recompense for a_ dis- 
tinguished career. The Academy adopted 
the latter view, but in 1912 it adopted the 
former suggestion, when the prize was 
given to Lafon’s pupil Gilles. The award 
is so difficult to make that it was not given 
to any one in 1911, when the prize was 
founded. 


Premier Asquith, answering questions in 
the House of Commons about the 
laureateship, said that the place carries a sal- 
ary of $350 a year, with an allowance of $135 
in lieu of “a butt of sack,” and that he did 
not know the exact duties of the poet. 


Thomas Nelson Page has been made am- 
bassador to Italy, and Henry Van Dyke 
has been nominated for minister to the 
Netherlands. Meredith Nicholson has de- 
clined the nosition of minister to Portugal. 


The papers by Robert Sterling Yard, the 
new editor of the Century, on book pub- 
lishing which have been appearing recently 
im various periodicals will be published in 
book form in the autumn by the Houghton 


Miffin Company, under the title, “The 
Publisher.” 


A new biography of John Keats is being 
written by Sir Sidney Colvin. 

“Jane Austen: Her Life and Letters: A 
Family Record,” compiled by William Aus- 
ten-Leigh and Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh, 
is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The present Earl of Lytton is preparing 
a biography of his grandfather, the novelist, 
to be published in the fall. 


A briet “ Life of William Ernest Henley,” 
by L. Cope Cornford, is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“The Son of a Servant,” by August 
Strindberg, translated by Claude Field and 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is a 


record of the early years of the author’s 
life. 


“Ellen Key : Her Life and Her Works,” 
by Louise Nystrom-Hamilton of Stock- 
holm, translated from the Swedish by Anna 
E. B. Fries, is published by the Putnams. 


In “The English Lyric,’ by Felix A. 
Schelling, published by the Houghton Mii- 
flin Company, Professor Schelling, begin- 
ning with the earliest emergence of English 
song, traces the development of the lyric in 
England down to the present moment, giv- 
ing due heed to its characteristic forms in 
succeeding ages and to the various influ- 
ences that have from time to time affected 
it. 

“A Sunny Life,” by Isabel C. Barrows, 
published by Little, Brown, & Co., is the 
biography of Rev. Samuel June Barrows, 
clergyman, editor, congressman, and secre- 
tary of the Prison Association of New 
York. 
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The American Sunday School Union of- 
fers $2,000 in three prizes for three books, 
as follows: (1) One thousand dollars to 
the author who presents the best original 
work upon “ Christian Unity : Jesus Christ’s 
Idea of It: How and Why It Should Be 
Realized To-day ;” (2) six hundred dollars 
for the best original work and (3) four hun- 
dred dollars for the next best original work, 
to be written upon the topic, “ Amuse- 
ments : How Can They Be Made to Pro- 
moce the Highest Well-Being of Society?” 
The Society desires works of a practical, 
instructive, and popular character, con- 
venient in size, having from about 40,000 to 
about 70,000 words in each book. Manu- 
scripts must be submitted by October 1, 
1914, to the American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

“The Poet and Philosopher,” published 
at Tampa, Fla., by Fritz L. Schmidt, Jr., 
LL. B., editor and manager, is a new 
quarterly magazine devoted to the art of 
poetry. 

The Newspaper Publishers’ Company 
has been formed in Louisville, Ky., to pub- 
lish a monthly illustrated magazine which 
will be issued as a supplement to daily pa- 
pers in the smaller towns of Ohio and In- 
diana. The first issue will be dated August 
9. George G. Fetter, head of a large print- 
ing establishment of Louisville, which will 
print the paper, is president of the com- 
pany, Howard C. Wedekemper, of the 
same company, is treasurer, and Jack Wood- 
son, formerly of the editorial staff of the 
Louisville Times, is editor. 

William B. Howland, publisher of the 
Outlook for twenty-three years, has re- 
signed his position, and will go to the In- 
dependent, in which he has bought a large 
interest. His sons, Karl V. S. Howland and 
Harold J. Howland, have also resigned 
their Outlook positions, and Harold J. 
Howland will become associate editor of the 
Independent. Mr. Howland has retained 
his share in the ownership of the Outlook, 
and Karl V. S. Howland will continue to 
represent the Howland interest on the 
board of directors of the Outlook Com- 
pany. 


The Woman’s World ( Chicago ) has been 
purchased by Woman’s World, Incorpora- 
ted. this follows the placing of the busi- 
ness of the Woman’s World Publishing 
Company in the hands of Curtis P. Brady 
as receiver in bankruptcy. The new com- 
pany is capitalized at $1,500,000. The old 
company was capitalized at $2,500,000. It is 
announced that the various departments of 
the magazine will continue to be under the 
same management as heretofore. 


A receiver for the Watchman, the old 
Boston Baptist weekly, has been asked for 
by George E. Horr, who claims $2,100; 
Joseph S. Swaim, who claims $1,100; and 
Edmund F. Merriam, who claims $2,400. 
Mr. Swaim and Mr. Merriam are editors 
of the Watchman and Dr. Horr 1s president 
of the corporation. The assets exceed 
$10,000 and the liabilities are less than 
$0,000, but there is a disagreement among 
the stockholders of the paper. 


Robert J. Kellogg, president of the Kel- 
logg Music Publishing Co., was arraigned 
in New York June 18, charged with using 
the mails to defraud. According to Post- 
office Inspector Mayhew, ambitious poets 
were the victims. He charges that Kellogg 
advertised to set poems to music, publish 
them, and pay the authors liberal royalties. 
A fee of $21 was charged. Mr. Mayhew 
says that the songs rarely were published, 
but when a client became insistent the pub- 
lisher would print a few. copies for the 
author. In such cases, the inspector says, he 
set the song to old music. 

Colonel Harvey in his valedictory says 
that Harper’s Weekly has been losing money 
for twenty years. 

Frederick A. Ober died at Hackensack, 
N. J., May 31, aged sixty-four. 

Alfred Austin, British poet laureate since 
1896, died in London, June 2, aged seventy- 
seven. 

Rev. Dr. Charles A. Btiggs died in New 
York, June 9, aged seventy-two. 

Thomas A. Janvier died in New York, 
June 18, aged sixty-three. 


Mrs. Mary Harrison Seymuur died at 
Litchfield, Conn., June 26, aged seventy-eight. 





